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ABSTRACT 

State law requires the Florida Legislature’s Office of 
Program Policy Analysis and Government Accountability (OPPAGA) to conduct a 
program evaluation and justification review of the Florida State University 
System. To fulfill its mission and purposes, the Board of Regents and the 
state universities developed three programs: instruction, research, and 
public service. This report analyzes each of the three programs and makes 
recommendations for improving productivity and cost-effectiveness in each 
area. The Florida State University System is composed of 10 universities that 
serve more than 140,000 full-time equivalent students annually. In July 2001, 
the university system's governance will change from the Board of Regents to 
the Florida Board of Education, with a chancellor and local boards of 
trustees for each institution. The evaluators used a variety of sources and 
methods to consider the three university programs and to make 
recommendations. To help ensure that the instructional program continues to 
add value, it is recommended that universities determine the characteristics 
of students who take excess hours and the major reasons contributing to 
excess hours. Universities should then consider implementing some specific 
strategies described in this report or develop others to decrease the excess 
hours taken by students. The Legislature should also develop a mechanism to 
better coordinate the development of distance learning courses. To ensure 
that the research and public service programs are accountable and provide 
useful information to the Legislature, the Florida Board of Education and the 
Chancellor of Colleges and Universities should work to develop performance 
standards to describe who benefits from research and public service projects. 
Some other suggestions are made for increased accountability and the 
dissemination of information about research and public service projects. The 
first appendix contains a chart of performance-based program budgeting 
measures for fiscal year 2000-2001. The second appendix contains the response 
to this report from the State University System of Florida. (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 

Justification Review of the 
State University System 



Purpose 

\ 

' This report presents the results of OPPAGA's program evaluation and 
justification review of Florida's State University System (SUS). State law 
directs OPPAGA to complete a justification review of each state agency 
program that is operating under a performance-based program budget. 

To fulfill its mission and purposes, the Board of Regents (BOR) and the 
state universities developed three programs: instruction, research, and 
public service. This report analyzes each of the three programs and 
makes recommendations for improving productivity and cost- 
effectiveness in each area. Because of the size and complexity of these 
program areas, our review focuses on selected issues in each area that 
affect all of the institutions or have major influence on the university 
system as a whole. 

Background 



AH Florida universities 
adhere to three 
traditional roies: 
instruction, research, 
and public service 



Florida's State University System is composed of 10 universities that range 
greatly in their individual missions and goals. However, all Florida 
universities adhere to three traditional roles: instruction, research, and 
public service; but the emphasis on each program varies significantly by 
university. Recognizing this diversity, the Board of Regents adopted a 
classification plan that groups the universities according to their missions 
and characteristics. Florida has four university classifications: Research I, 
Research II, Comprehensive/Doctoral, and Comprehensive. These 
classifications define each university's mission and have helped guide 
policy decisions such as whether to increase an institution's 
undergraduate or graduate level programs and what proportion of the 
state funding for research the institution will receive. 



Florida's 10 universities serve over 140,000 FTE students annually. The 
three largest universities, the University of Florida, Florida State 
University, and the University of South Florida, serve half of the system's 
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enrollment. The State University System operates with a budget of 
approximately $5 billion, slightly less than half of which comes from 
legislative appropriations. 

The governance of Florida's university system is changing. Beginning 
July 1, 2001, the Board of Regents will be replaced by the Florida Board of 
Education and the chancellor of colleges and universities. They will 
coordinate with local boards of trustees. The local boards of trustees, 
appointed by the Governor, will be responsible for the day-to-day 
management of each university. 



General Conclusions 



The performance 
measures can be used 
to draw conclusions 
about the instructional 
program 



Excess hours cost the 
state $22 million in 
1998-99 



The State University System allows qualified Florida citizens to secure a 
college education. Individuals with college educations typically have 
higher incomes, live longer, and provide a higher quality of life for their 
children. To achieve the benefits of a college education, potential 
students must have access to a community college or university. 

Although private universities can provide these benefits, their high costs 
may make them inaccessible to many individuals. By providing a system 
of public universities, the state lowers the cost and increases the 
accessibility of a college education. 

As required by the Legislature, the State University System maintains and 
reports information about its system-wide performance. In addition, as 
mandated by the 1991 Legislature, the Board of Regents has implemented 
an ongoing system for assessing the performance of individual 
universities. The instructional program is successful in graduating a 
majority of its students. In Fiscal Year 1998-99 Florida's public universities 
granted nearly 35,000 bachelor's degrees with 70% of students graduating 
within six years. In addition, in Fiscal Year 1997-98, 76% of the graduates 
who remained in Florida had incomes of $25,000 or more within five years 
of their graduation. 

Approximately 93% of Florida's applicants who meet standards for 
admission into one or more of the state's universities are admitted as first- 
time-in-college students (FTICs). This indicates that access to the system 
currently may not be a problem. In the future, however, as the number of 
students seeking admittance to the State University System increases, 
access may become a problem. To help deal with potential access 
problems, the SUS can reduce the number of excess hours taken by 
students and continue to increase the number of courses offered through 
distance learning. 

Excess hours occur when students take classes that they do not need to 
meet graduation requirements or when they withdraw from or fail the 
courses they enroll in. In 1998-99, the average student enrolled in 
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14.8 more hours than were needed to graduate. These hours cost the state 
$55 million for the hours in excess of graduation requirements and 
$22 million in excess of the standard established by the Legislature. 
Fifty-seven percent of the excess hours resulted from courses students 
did not successfully complete; they were dropped, failed, or repeated. 
Moreover, 19% of the students accounted for the majority (56%) of excess 
hours. If students graduated with fewer excess hours, universities could 
accommodate more students. 

Distance learning can increase access to universities in a variety of ways. 

It can enable students to take courses without living near a college 
campus. It also can help students take courses that would otherwise » 
conflict with work schedules. The use of distance learning has expanded 
in the SUS in recent years. In 1999-2000, 49,398 students enrolled in 
distance learning courses, an increase of 22% from 1998-99. These 
students took 227,749 credit hours, an increase of 36%. During the same 
time 5,305 students enrolled in only distance learning courses, an increase 
of 36% over 1998-99. In 1999-2000, Florida's public universities offered 63 
certificate or degree programs through distance learning. 

There are several challenges that must be overcome for distance learning 
to achieve its potential. Universities must maintain instructional quality, 
ensure a complete college experience, train faculty, contain costs, and 
evaluate instructional outcomes. 

While the PB 2 performance measures provide a good understanding of 
the instructional program, the research and public service program 
measures offer a less detailed picture. The current measures for the 
research v program include external dollars generated and the number of 
publications. However, these two measures do not describe benefits of 
the research program or who receives them. 

' The only system-wide measure for public service is the percentage of 

faculty time allocated to public service that is devntpd to rmHIir crVioolc 
As a result, information about the public service program is limited 
because the measure does not provide information about the many other 
types of public service the universities perform. 

Recommendations 

We have two recommendations regarding the instructional program and 
six recommendations regarding the research and public service programs. 
To help ensure the instructional program continues to add value we 
recommend that 

■ universities determine the characteristics of students who take excess 
hours and the major reasons contributing to excess hours. 

Universities should then consider implementing some of the strategies 



Student participation in 
distance learning is 
increasing 



Performance measures 
for research and public 
service need 
improvement 
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described in Chapter 3 of this report or develop other strategies for 
decreasing the excess hours taken by students and 

■ the Legislature should develop a mechanism for better coordinating 
the development of distance learning courses. The Legislature could 
assign this responsibility to a new division within the new education 
governance structure or delegate it to an existing entity such as the 
Florida Virtual Campus. 

To ensure that the research and public service programs are accountable 

and provide useful information to the Legislature we recommend that 

■ the Florida Board of Education and the chancellor of colleges and 
universities work with the Legislature to develop performance 
measures that describe who primarily benefits from its research and 
public service projects or the time spent on them; 

■ the Florida Board of Education and the chancellor of colleges and 
universities continue to use the current measures of research or 
replace them with other, similar measures such as the renewal rate for 
research contracts, peer review assessment, or beneficiary satisfaction 
measures; 

■ the Leadership Board for Applied Research and Public Service be 
involved in the development of the accountability system; 

■ the Florida Board of Education and the chancellor of colleges and 
universities consider the diversity of university missions when it 
develops standards for the measures; 

■ the Florida Board of Education and the chancellor of colleges and 
universities require type 1 and 2 institutes and centers to develop 
performance measures that fit their individual missions; and 

■ the Florida Board of Education and the chancellor of colleges and 
universities consider publishing an annual report describing selected 
research projects and their benefits. 

Agency Response 

The chancellor of the State University System of Florida provided a 

written response to our preliminary and tentative findings and 

recommendations. (See Appendix B, page 44.) 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 

Purpose 



This report presents the results of OPPAGA's program evaluation and 
justification review of Florida’s State University System (SUS). State law 
directs OPPAGA to complete a justification review of each state agency 
program that is operating under a performance-based program budget. 1 

Florida's constitution directs Florida government to provide for 
institutions of higher learning. The constitution considers education "a 
fundamental value of the people of the State of Florida." 2 Accordingly, 
the Legislature established the purpose and mission of the SUS in 
s. 240.105, Florida Statutes. 



By law, the purposes of the SUS are to 



■ enable students of all ages, backgrounds, and levels of income to 
participate in the search for knowledge and individual development; 

■ stress undergraduate teaching as its main priority; 

■ offer selected professional, graduate, and research programs with 
emphasis on state and national needs; 

■ foster diversity of educational opportunity; 

■ promote service to the public; 

■ make effective and efficient use of human and physical resources; 

■ function cooperatively with other educational institutions and 
systems; and 

■ promote internal coordination and the wisest possible use of 
resources. 



To help the state universities achieve these broad purposes, the 
Legislature further defined the mission of the SUS as 

■ developing human resources to discover and disseminate knowledge; 

■ extending knowledge and its application beyond the boundaries of its 
campuses; and 



Florida's State University System began operating under performance-based program budgeting in 
Fiscal Year 1997-98. 

2 The Constitution of the State of Florida, Article IX, Section 1. 
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■ serving and stimulating society by developing in students heightened 
intellectual, cultural, and humane sensitivities; scientific, professional, 
and technological expertise; and a sense of purpose. 

To fulfill its missions and purposes, the Board of Regents (BOR) and the 
state universities developed three programs: instruction, research, and 
public service. This report analyzes each of the three programs and 
makes recommendations for improving productivity and cost- 
effectiveness in each area. Because of the size and complexity of these 
program areas, our review focuses on selected issues in each area that 
affect all of the institutions or have major influence on the system. 

Background 

Changing governance 

The governance of the State University System is undergoing a major 
reorganization. The 2000 Legislature passed the Florida Education 
Governance Reorganization Act of 2000. 3 This act created a task force to 
provide the Legislature with recommendations regarding the new 
governance structure. The Education Reorganization Task Force has met 
monthly since its formation in August 2000 and presented its 
recommendations to the Legislature in March 2001. 

The 2001 Legislature passed the Florida Education Governance 
Reorganization Implementation Act. This act sets out the process by 
which the K-12, Community College, and State University Systems will be 
merged into a seamless K-20 system. The act replaces the Board of 
Regents, effective July 1, 2001, and transfers the board's powers and 
duties to local boards of trustees for each university and the newly created 
Florida Board of Education (see Exhibit 1.) 



3 Chapter 2000-321, Laws of Florida. 
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Exhibit 1 

Transitional Organizational Structure for Florida’s K-20 Educational System, Effective July 2001 




Source: OPPAGA. 
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The Florida Board of Education will oversee the entire K-20 educational 
system. However, until it is dissolved in 2003, the elected State Board of 
Education retains the authority to override actions of the Florida Board of 
Education. The new board of education will consist of seven members 
and a secretary appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. 
In addition to its responsibilities for K-12, community colleges, and 
independent schools, the Florida Board of Education will be responsible 
for several aspects of postsecondary education, including 

■ appointing the chancellor of colleges and universities; 

■ establishing a timeline for completing the reorganization into a K-20 
system; 

■ recommending a coordinated budget for the K-20 system; 

■ establishing accountability standards for the K-20 system; 

■ establishing policies for university boards of trustees to follow in the 
selection of university presidents; 

■ developing criteria and implementation plans for the creation of new 
colleges and universities; and 

■ developing a coordinated five-year plan for postsecondary 
enrollment. 

Local boards of trustees will manage each university. Each university will 
have a board of trustees consisting of 12 members appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate, plus the college or university's 
student body president. The powers of the local boards include 

■ appointing a presidential search committee and selecting a nominee 
to be ratified by the chancellor of colleges and universities and the 
Florida Board of Education; 

■ reviewing the performance and compensation of the university or 
college president; 

■ developing a strategic plan in consultation with the president; 

■ developing an institutional budget request in consultation with the 
president; 

■ establishing tuition and fees within limits set by the Legislature; 

■ approving new, and terminating existing, undergraduate and 
graduate degrees up to and including master's degrees; and 

■ governing the admission of students to the college or university. 

The Secretary of the Florida Board of Education will oversee the transition 
process. The Reorganization Implementation Act creates the position of 
Secretary to the Florida Board of Education to be appointed by the 
Governor. During the reorganization period the secretary will be charged 
with overseeing the process of creating a seamless K-20 educational 
system. In particular, the secretary will head an Education 
Reorganization Workgroup and a K-20 education leadership team. The 
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reorganization workgroup will be the Secretary of the Florida Board of 
Education, the Commissioner of Education, the executive director of 
Independent Education, and the chancellors of public education, 
community colleges, and colleges and universities, and the Governor or 
his designee. This workgroup will oversee the reorganization of the 
Department of Education. Members of the leadership team will be the 
Secretary of the Florida Board of Education, the Commissioner of 
Education, the executive director of Independent Education, and the 
chancellors of public education, community colleges, and colleges and 
universities. The team will be responsible for developing and maintaining 
the lines of communication within the reorganized department to ensure 
the creation of a seamless agency. 

Finally, the Reorganization Implementation Act creates one new 
university, converts a community college into a four-year college, and 
establishes two campuses of the University of South Florida as separate 
institutions. 

■ New College, located in Sarasota and currently a part of the 
University of South Florida, is designated an independent college. 

■ St. Petersburg Junior College is redesignated St. Petersburg College 
and has been granted authority to offer selected undergraduate 
degrees in fields such as nursing, education, and others that meet 
community needs. 

■ Beginning no later than Jiily 1,2002, the University of South Florida 
St. Petersburg and the University of South Florida Sarasota/Manatee, 
now currently branch campuses, will seek separate accreditation. 
Under the reorganization act both institutions receive fiscal autonomy, 
a campus executive office appointed by the president of the 
University of South Florida, and a local governing board appointed by 
the University of South Florida Board of Trustees. 

Missions and classifications 

Florida's 10 institutions range greatly in their individual missions and 
goals. However, all Florida universities adhere to three traditional roles: 
instruction, research, and public service. Instruction transfers knowledge 
and encourages the development of informed citizens. The instruction 
program culminates with the conferral of bachelor's, master's, and 
doctoral degrees. The research program provides for the advancement of 
society by creating new knowledge and new applications of knowledge. 
The public service program extends the university into the community, 
allowing faculty and students to share their expertise and help solve 
public problems. 
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All state universities engage in instruction, research, and public service, 
but the emphasis on each program varies significantly. Recognizing this 
diversity, the Board of Regents adopted a classification plan that groups 
the universities according to their missions and characteristics. The BOR 
expects the classification plan to help each university focus on its primary 
mission. The Legislature and the Board of Regents expect Florida 
universities to enhance programs central to their mission, and to develop 
new programs that fit with their classification. Universities can change 
their classifications as they grow. 

The classifications guide policy decisions such as whether to increase an 
institution's undergraduate or graduate level programs and what 
proportion of the state funding for research the institution will receive. In 
addition, the BOR's accountability mechanism uses the classification 
system when assigning the measures and standards each institution will 
be required to meet. Institutions are to be held most accountable for 
programs that fall within their classification and mission. As shown in 
Exhibit 2, Florida has four classifications for its 10 universities: Research I, 
Research II, Comprehensive/Doctoral, and Comprehensive. 



Exhibit 2 

Characteristics of University Classifications 
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graduate 

iDegrees 


Graduate^ Sporipedj 


Research! 

University of Florida 
Florida State University 
University of South Florida 


Very large universities whose 
missions emphasize research and 
graduate programs. 


51% 


57% 


76% 


Research H 

University of Central Florida 
Florida International University 
Florida Atlantic University 


Large universities placed in urban 
centers. These universities have 
graduate programs in selected areas 
and they expect future growth in 
graduate programs. 


36% 


32% 


16% 


Comprehensive/Doctoral 
Florida A&M University 


Focuses primarily on undergraduate 
education with a selected doctoral 
program. Sponsored research is 
comparable to Research II. 


4% 


3% 


5% 


Comprehensive 
University of North Florida 
University of West Florida 
Florida Gulf Coast University 


These universities are smaller than 
the research institutions. Their 
missions emphasize undergraduate 
teaching and growth is expected 
primarily at the undergraduate level. 


9% 


9% 


3% 



Source: Degree information comes from 1998-99 State University System Fact Book Research data are from OPPAGA 
analysis of the 1999-2000 Operating Budget. 
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Enrollment in the State University System 

The size of the 10 universities in the State University System varies. 
Exhibit 3 shows the full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment for each of the 
institutions from 1996-97 through 1998-99. 

Exhibit 3 

SUS Annual Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment 
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Research 1 Universities 








University of Florida’ 


28,409 


29,996 


30,715 


Florida State University 


20,365 


20,527 


21,195 


University of South Florida 1 


20,143 


19,244 


19,303 


Research II Universities 


University of Central Florida 


16,617 


17,236 


18,312 


Florida Atlantic University 


9,935 


10,306 


10,725 


Florida International University 


16,378 


16,824 


17,434 


Comprehensive/Doctoral Universities 


Florida A&M University 


6,898 


7,582 


8,064 


Comprehensive Universities 


University of North Florida 


6,201 


6,423 


6,697 


University of West Florida 


4,416 


4,497 


4,556 


Florida Gulf Coast University 2 


0 


1,266 


1,558 




■m 


IliMn 


IBHMMI 



1 Includes the Institute for Food and Agricultural Sciences and the Health Science Centers in count. 

2 Florida Gulf Coast University admitted students for the first time in 1997-98. 

Source: BOR Fact Book, various years. 



State University System Funding 

The total budget of the SUS has increased from $3.8 billion in 1997-98 to 
an estimated $5.1 billion in 2000-01 (see Exhibit 4). Slightly less than 
one-half of the funding for the State University System comes from 
legislative appropriations. The Legislature appropriated a total of 
$2.5 billion to the SUS for Fiscal Year 2000-01. The appropriations include 
funding to support Education and General (E&G) operations of the State 
University System, as well as individual appropriations to the Board of 
Regents, the medical centers at the University of South Florida and 



Slightly less than 
one-half of the 
funding for the State 
University System 
comes from 
legislative 
appropriations 
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University of Florida, the Institute of Food and Agricultural Science at the 
University of Florida, and Public Education Capital Outlay (PECO) 
funding for facility construction. 



Exhibit 4 

State University System Operating Budget Has Increased 
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General Appropriations for SUS 


Educational and General 
(E&G) 


$1,499,046,318 


$1,672,365,790 


$1,892,292,658 


$2,156,550,049 


University of Florida, 
Institute of Food and 










Agricultural Sciences 


126,585,641 


115,985,731 


117,012,057 


123,693,136 


University of Florida, Health 
Center 


126,496,698 


95,889,189 


112,580,982 


126,176,703 


University of South Florida, 
Health Center 


58,072,529 


51,839,719 


67,155,824 


70,693,479 


Board of Regents 1 


106,550,013 


123,229,108 


11,411,562 


13,338,791 


Total Appropriated 


$1,916,751,199 


$2,059,309,537 


$2,200,453,083 


$2,490,452, 158 


Other Statutory Authorized 


Contracts and Grants 


$670,737,852 


$749,490,241 


$796,895,052 


$944,434,774 


Auxiliary 


401,624,909 


430,527,951 


457,621,123 


551,151,179 


Local Funds 


Student Activity 


24,761,807 


28,231,677 


29,595,570 


34,828,496 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


88,625,233 


98,736,488 


102,145,050 


106,845,584 


Concessions 


2,270,288 


2,798,476 


2,924,276 


3,520,963 


Student Financial Aid 


424,630,797 


538,165,409 


636,907,313 


691,261,439 


Self-Insurance Programs 


11,463,986 


12,898,650 


15,088,282 


16,818,416 


University of Florida, 
Faculty Practice Plans 


196,205,217 


220,555,190 


212,264,081 


232,369,519 


University of South Florida, 
Faculty Practice Plans 


59,183,836 


61,027,644 


57,819,400 


58,229,587 


Total of Other Statutory 
Authorized Funds 


$1,880,003,925 


$2,142,431,726 


$2,311,260,147 


$2,639,459,957 


Totals | 


($3,796,755,124 


111^1,741,263 


illiiiil 


smuiiitis 



1 The expenditures for the Board of Regents 1997-98 and 1998-99 indude administered funds. For 1999-2000 and 
2000-01 these funds were transferred to E&G. For 1999-2000 these funds totaled $100,691,243. 

Source: State University System Operating Budget Summaries. 
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Introduction 



The state uses four primary revenue sources to provide funds for state 
university appropriations. These are general revenue, lottery funds, other 
trust funds, and utilities tax receipts. Exhibit 5 describes these revenue 
sources. 



Exhibit 5 

States Sources of Appropriations Funding 



Revenue Source 


Description 


General Revenue 


A provision of state funds appropriated by the Legislature 
from tax revenues. This funding is used for General 
Educational purposes, and is the primary source of state 
funds for the Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences at 
the University of Florida and for the Health Sciences Centers 
at the University of Florida and the University of South 
Florida. 


Lottery Trust Fund for 
Educational Enhancement 


A provision of state lottery funds appropriated for educational 
enhancement 


Other Trust Funds 


A provision of state funds appropriated by the Legislature 
from trust funds other than the Lottery Trust Fund. 


Public Education Capital 
Outlay 


A provision of gross tax receipts on utilities to fund 
appropriations for capital outlay. 


Source: State University System of Florida Operating Budget. 



The Legislature increased funding to the State University System in recent 
years. Total appropriations grew by 28% between Fiscal Years 1997-98 
and 2000-01, from $2 billion to $2.6 billion, respectively. This growth can 
be attributed to increases in general revenue dollars and non-lottery trust 
funds (see Exhibit 6). Total general revenue for the State University 
System grew 29% while non-lottery trust fund appropriations grew 33% 
during the same time period. 



Exhibit 6 

State University System Appropriations 





1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 f | 


?| 2000-01 


Genera! Revenue 


$1,435,921,942 


$1,536,704,579 


$1,771,979,756 


$1,849,094,043 


Lottery Funds 


111,229,348 


113,832,965 


104,067,504 


102,200,000 


Other Trust Funds 


467,192,620 


589,058,560 


526,998,158 


619,717,887 


Total : |^|! $2,014,343,910 $2,239,596,104 / 


$2,403,045^1811^571111,930 



Source: Various General Appropriations Acts. 
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Introduction 



In addition to appropriations, the SUS has several external revenue 
sources. These include student fees, research contracts and grants, and 
auxiliary programs such as the operation of residence halls and campus 
food services. Contracts and grants provide significant revenue for the 
SUS, particularly for the research program. Total contracts and grants for 
the State University System in Fiscal Year 1999-2000 exceeded $870 
million. Over half of the contracts and grants revenues come from the 
federal government. Exhibit 7 describes these revenue sources. 



Exhibit 7 

External Revenue Sources 



Revenue Source 


Description .. 


Sponsored Research 
(Contracts and Grants) 


Funds generated by awards from federal, state, local, and 
private resources. Supports research, public service, and 
training. 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


Funds generated by ancillary support units on each university 
campus. The major activities are Student Housing, Food 
Services, Book Stores, Facilities Management, and Computer 
Support. 


Local Funds 


Local funds include revenue generated through the activity and 
service fees of the individual universities, intercollegiate 
athletics, and campus vending machines. Local funds are also 
used to track the university's responsibility for financial aid 
funds and for self-insurance. 


Faculty Practice Plans 


The revenue generated by the non-profit corporations that 
collect faculty billings for patient services at the University of 
Florida and University of South Florida Health Science Centers. 



Source: State University System Operating Budget. 
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Chapter2 

General Conclusions 



According to the constitution, education is "a fundamental value of the 
people of the state of Florida." 4 To support this value the state of Florida 
provides Florida's children education from kindergarten through high 
school. This gives every child in the state the opportunity to obtain a high 
school diploma. In today 7 s competitive economy, however, a high school 
education often does not enable individuals to obtain high-paying jobs. It 
also does not meet the needs of businesses seeking highly skilled workers. 

The State University System allows qualified Florida citizens to secure a 
college education. Individuals with college educations typically have 
higher incomes, live longer, and provide a higher quality of life for their 
children. 5 Even taking into account the costs, tuition and income that 
would have been earned working during that time, a college education 
provides about a 12% return on the investment. 6 

A college education also provides other benefits to the state and its 
citizens. A college-educated populace benefits the state through 

■ increased tax revenues; 

■ increased economic activity and growth; 

■ increased charitable contributions; 

■ higher rates of voting; 

■ decreased crime; 

■ decreased reliance upon public financial support; and 

■ decreased use of medical facilities. 

To achieve these benefits, however, potential students must have access 
to a community college or university. Although private universities can 
provide these benefits, their high costs may make them inaccessible to 
many individuals. By providing a system of public universities, the state 
lowers the cost and increases the accessibility of a college education. 

Thus, although the State University System may not be an essential state 
function, it provides public benefits to both the individuals that attend 
state universities and to the general public. 



4 The Constitution of the State of Florida, Article IX, Section 1. 

5 Reaping the Benefits: Defining Public and Private Value of Going to College. The Institute for 
Higher Education Policy, 1998. 

6 The Economic Value of Higher Education, Larry Leslie and Paul Brinkman, 1988. 
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General Conclusions 



Performance 

The performance 
measures can be used 
to draw conclusions 
about the instructional 
program, but their 
usefulness in 
assessing the research 
and public services 
programs is limited 



The instmctiona! program is providing value 

The instructional program is successful in graduating a majority of its 
students. In Fiscal Year 1998-99 Florida's public universities granted 
nearly 35,000 bachelor's degrees. In addition, 59% of the first-time-in- 
college students entering universities received their degrees within a six- 
year period. When you include graduates and students still pursuing 
their degrees, the proportion of successful students increases to 70%. In 
addition, in Fiscal Year 1997-98, 76% of the graduates who remained in 
Florida had incomes of $25,000 or more within five years of their 
graduation. 7 Finally, as shown in Exhibit 8, the instructional program has 
improved over the last three years, with graduation and retention rates 
improving between 1996 and 1997 and remaining stable in 1998. The high 



As required by the Legislature, the State University System maintains and 
reports information about its system-wide performance. In addition, as 
mandated by the 1991 Legislature, the Board of Regents has implemented 
an ongoing system for assessing the performance of individual 
universities. The Board of Regent's system uses many performance-based 
program budgeting (PB 2 ) measures but augments them with other 
measures that are useful for management purposes. These internal 
measures include student satisfaction with academic and other student- 
related support services, percentage of increase in endowment funding, 
total amount of donated funds, and cost per full-time equivalent student 
by level (lower, upper, graduate I, and graduate II). 

The information provided on some of the performance-based budgeting 
measures can be used to draw conclusions about the State University 
System's instructional program. However, the usefulness of these 
measures in assessing the research and public services programs is 
limited. Some of the instructional measures have data limitations while 
others have limited value when measured on a statewide basis. For 
example, the percentage of students employed at $22,000 per year is 
limited to only students remaining in Florida. Similarly, the percentage of 
instructional effort provided by faculty is useful for individual 
universities, but not on a system-wide basis. Appendix A lists all of the 
PB 2 measures for these programs along with comments regarding each 
measure. 



7 Retention rates measure the percentage students entering college who remained enrolled or 
graduated within a given period of time. Someone who has not graduated but is still in school may 
eventually obtain his or her degree. In contrast, someone who has not graduated and is not still in 
school may not obtain a degree. More current information for retention and graduation rates is not 
available. 
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General Conclusions 



retention rate helped earn the state a B+ in a recent report card for higher 
education systems. However, as discussed below, the state scored poorly 
in several other areas. 

Exhibit 8 

Percentage of First-Time-in-College Students Retained or 
Graduated Within Six Years 



Graduation Rate — Retention Rate 

FTIC Students FTIC Students 




1 Retention rates are the extent to which students entering college graduate or remain enrolled in classes. 
Source: OPPAGA analysis of BOR data. 



Most applicants receive admission to a university within the SUS. 
Approximately 93% of Florida's applicants who meet standards for 
admission into one or more of the state's universities are admitted as first— 
time-in-college students (FTICs). This indicates that access to the system 
currently may not be a problem. However, not all of these students were 
admitted to the school of their choice. Since the research universities 
have higher admission standards than the non-research universities, some 
students who qualify for admittance into the State University System did 
not qualify for admission into these universities. 

In the future, however, as the number of students seeking admittance to 
the State University System increases, access may become a problem. To 
deal with potential access problems, the efficiency of the system can be 
improved. In 1998-99, the average student enrolled in 14.8 more hours 
than they needed to graduate, and 5.9 hours more than the amount 
deemed acceptable by the Legislature. The state paid $53.3 million for the 
hours in excess of graduation requirements or $21.1 million for the hours 
in excess of the legislative standard. If students graduated with fewer 
excess hours, universities could accommodate more students. Chapter 3 
discusses ways for the university system to improve access by taking steps 
to reduce excess hours and developing new instructional technologies. 
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General Conclusions 



Limited information is available to assess the research 
and public service programs 

External financial support for the research program has significantly 
increased. In Fiscal Year 1998-99, the universities received $749 million in 
external support. In the following fiscal year, they received $797 million, a 
6% increase. The size and growth of grant awards indicates that the 
program has value to those entities that support it, such as the federal 
government. To reflect this, current measures for the research program 
include external dollars generated. Current measures also include the 
number of publications, an indication of value faculty at other institutions 
place on research within the SUS. However, these two measures do not 
describe benefits of the research program or who receives them. 

The only system-wide measure for public service is the percentage of 
faculty time allocated to public service that is devoted to public schools. 
Data on this measure are not available. However, even if data had been 
available, information about the public service program would have been 
limited because the measure does not provide information about the 
many other types of public service the universities perform. 

Some of the limitations of the measures for the research and public service 
programs are due to the diversity of the programs and the long-term 
nature of the benefits they provide. In addition, the two programs 
overlap, so developing separate measures for them is challenging. 
However, as discussed in Chapter 4, we believe that improvements in the 
measures will provide the Legislature with more useful information about 
these programs. 

Florida scores average to low on national report card 

The National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education released a 
report card of higher education systems in all 50 states. The report card 
compares all of Florida's universities and community colleges as a group 
to the rest of the nation. The report card includes private universities 
and community colleges which currently enroll about 71 % of the 
postsecondary students in Florida. As a result, the State University 
System bears only partial responsibility for the grades in the report card. 
Exhibit 9 shows that Florida scores average or poor when compared to 
other large states. However, when compared to southern states, Florida 
generally scores closer to average. The report card rates higher education 
systems based on preparation, participation, affordability, completion, 
and benefits. 



Florida scores 
average or poor when 
compared to other 
targe states, but when 
compared to southern 
states scores closer 
to average 
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General Conclusions 



• Preparation measures the extent to which Florida's K-12 students 
score well on national assessment tests, take higher-level college 
preparatory courses, and graduate with high school credentials. 
Florida's "C" is the result of generally average or low scores on all of 
these measures. 

■ Participation measures the percentage of young adults enrolled in 
college and the percentage of working-age adults enrolled in some 
type of postsecondary education. Florida's D+ is due primarily to the 
low percentage of high school freshman enrolling in a community 
college or four-year college within four years. A low score on this 
measure could be due to a high number of high school dropouts or a 
low number of high school graduates attending college immediately 
after graduation. 

■ Affordability measures the ability of families to pay for college, the 
availability of need based aid, and dependence on student loans. 
Despite having low tuition, Florida receives a D for several reasons: 

♦ fees, books, and room and board constitute the majority of college 
costs and this is only partially offset by low tuition; 

♦ Florida's low median family income makes it difficult for many 
families to afford tuition, fees, and room and board, particularly at 
private colleges and universities; and 

♦ Florida's Bright Futures program offers extensive merit-based 
financial aid. However, the report card considers only need-based 
aid. 

■ Completion measures the percentage of students who attain a 
bachelor's degree within five years and the number of degrees, 
certificates, and diplomas awarded per 100 students. Florida's score of 
"B+" is due to high retention rates while the state's relatively low five- 
year graduation rate for bachelor's degrees prevented the 
achievement of a higher grade. This is Florida's highest grade, which 
is directly related to completion rate being one of the accountability 
measures for the SUS. 

■ Benefits measures the percentage of population 25 to 65 with a 
bachelor's degree, the increase in personal income attributable to the 
percentage of population with bachelor's degrees, the percentage of 
people voting and contributing to charity, and the percentage of 
adults demonstrating high-level literacy. Florida's grade of C- is 
largely due to the low percentage of adults with bachelor's degrees, 
the low median income of the state, and the generally low adult 
literacy scores. In theory, if Florida improved the percentage of adults 
with bachelor's degrees, the remaining measures would improve over 
time. 
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General Conclusions 



Exhibit 9 

Florida Scores Generally Average to Low on Higher Education Report Card 

Grade Preparation Participation Affordability Completion Benefits 

Wmm A i IL i IL | CA & IL ; PA | 

! Stales | £ : : * “ * 

B+ | i CA&MI 



B ; Ml & NY ; : I ; Ml & NY 







D- i j SC & TN 



;,v F ; AL & LA | GA & LA j j jWV 

Note: Large states include California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Southern states include 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

Source: Measuring Up 2000: The State-by-State Report Card for Higher Education. The National Center for Public 
Policy and Higher Education. 




Of the five areas graded, the State University System has the most 
influence over completion. However, since many students transfer from 
community colleges or private universities, the overall completion rate 
will depend on the SUS, the community college system, and private 
universities. The Florida Legislature has made raising the completion or 
graduation rate a priority. It is a component of the State University 
System's accountability plan and it is a major purpose of the "2+2" system. 
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General Conclusions 



As a result, Florida receives its highest grade in this area. This suggests 
that when the Legislature demands accountability for a given area, the 
SUS can achieve high standards. However, some of the criteria used to 
grade Florida's postsecondary system are beyond the control of the SUS; 
the remaining areas are functions of state demographics, state law, the 
action of the K-12 education system, community colleges, and private 
universities. 



Increased 
accountability will 
improve Florida’s 
educational system 



As Florida moves to the new K-20 governance system, the Florida Board 
of Education and the chancellor of Colleges and Universities will establish 
accountability systems and measures for both the K-12 and postsecondary 
systems. As with the completion rate, such accountability should improve 
Florida's educational systems. However, if the Legislature wants to 
address these grades directly, it should focus on 

■ need-based aid for both public and private institutions; 

■ K-12 achievement, particularly on national assessment tests; 

■ ensuring that Florida has enough spaces within the higher education 
system to accommodate its high school graduates; and 

■ ensuring that Florida's high school graduates have financial assistance 
to access to higher education programs. 
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